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Students Benefit from 
Classroom Radio — 
Today’s Most Effective 


Teaching Tool 


Available Again! 
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uveryy ' Oils are giving tf 

students the bene fits of classroom jeais by 

utilizing the thousands of educational programs origi 

nating from local FM and AM stations. Administrators and teachers 

find radio the perfect way to provide supplementary teaching ma- 

terial, to organize civilian defense training and air raid warning 

systems, to offer subject motivation, current events and other special 
programs 

Radio engineers and educational authorities were brought to- 

gether to aid in the design of the EDUCATOR. As a result, only the 

EDUCATOR meets the special acoustical, electrical and operating 

requirements for effective classroom listening . 


Full Tuning Range brings in every AM and FM station in your area. 
Extended Range Speaker overcomes acoustic deficiences of class- 
rooms. 

Five Watt Output gives sufficient volume for large classrooms and 
auditoriums. 

Cathode Ray Tuning Eye permits speedy, accurate tuning. 

Rugged, Scuff-Proof Cabinet is portable, easy to carry from room 


te room. 
Official Classroom Equipment in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit and other cities. 


Write today for FREE booklet on practical utilization of 
radio in the classroom 


The EDUCATOR is manufactured and sold exclusively by 


—-7 4] 
a . L:£/ EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
atirchni 


200 Hudson Street, WN York ° ° . 
CONTROLS CORPORATION said - mm 





SHOULD THE AUDIENCE BE CONSIDERED? 


Those who depend upon radio Radio has, thus, become an inc1- 
and television for important daily dental service rather than an 
services (and who doesn’t)? cannot equal competitor with television 
help but be surprised at the These developments, which ap- 
changes in programming that are pear to constitute radio’s answet 
taking place These changes, to the fear that its audience is 
which may go unnoticed by those being lost to television, seem 
who have deserted radio for tele- strange when the figures show an 
vision, have been most pronounced’ ever increasing number of radio 
in radio sets in homes, in business estab- 

An individual with more than  lishments, in automobiles, and 

usual amount of curiosity will elsewhere. Do not radio receive: 
j 


be amazed if he decides to spend’ sales indicate an increase in the 


some time dialing to find out just potential audience? But is the 


what radio is doing today to bring’ present trend in radio program- 
its listeners something more than ming to provide an increasingly 
a time-filling diversion He is’. better service for the discriminat- 


BEREL 


serials, rather an [or = ; 
ous longer episodes, having each it not stop worrying fro fear that 
day's program complete in itself it will be unable to keep its list- 
Many greatly-appreciated radio eners glued to their loud speakers 
programs are now on TV, and the’ during their entire waking hours? 
radio version had been eliminated (Continued on page 30) 
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bound to be disoappointed. Many ing listener? Does it challenge the 
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centrating on disc jockeys, inter- Does not radio need more bold- 
spersed with news reports. The ness in its programming and 
trend, also, appears to be for greater vision concerning its 
short 15-minute) “come on’ future? Should it not use the rifle 
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Institute Tries New Format 


The Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, sponsored by the 
Ohio State University, began its 
second quarter century with a 
drastically - revised format. The 
plan for the 1956 Institute, held 
April 17-20, 1956, called for regis- 
trants to be divided up into small 
and intimate discussion groups for 
intensive examination of the vari- 
ous aspects of the central prob- 
lem or theme of the Institute 
“The Role of Serious Broadcast- 
ing in Today’s World.” 

The keynote address, which was 
presented at the opening 
on April 17 and set the stage for 
the four-day program, was given 
by Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, 
chairman, Department of Com- 
munications in Education, New 
York University. It was a master- 
ful presentation and provided In- 
stitute members with a multiplic- 
ity of challenges for their group 
and more material, as 
a matter of fact, than most groups 
consider in the three brief 
their celiber- 


session 


discussions 


could 
periods set aside for 
ations 

Following Dr. Siepmann, the 
first of three addresses on the fac- 
tors affecting broadcasting’s role 
was given by Professor Alan Grif- 
fin of the Ohio State University 
His topic was: “The World’s Criti- 
cal Need for Education and Cul- 
ture.”’ The next morning Dr Har- 
old D. Lasswell of Yale Universi- 
ty presented his views on “The 
Socio-Political Situation.” That af- 
ternoon Dr. Henry R. Cassirer, 
head, TV Section, Department of 
Mass Communication, UNESCO, 
Paris, discussed “Broadcasting in 
Other Countries.” 
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The first of three sessions al- 
lotted to the basic discussion 
groups occupied the last hour and 
three quarters of the morning of 
April 18. These groups, into which 
the Institute registrants had been 
divided, had been assigned a 
chairman, a discussion leader, a 
recorder, and a group of. resource 
people. Subsequent meetings of 
the groups were held from 8-10 
p.m. that night and from 3:15 to 
5:15 p.m. on April 19 

The reporters for the basic dis- 
cussion groups filed fol- 
lowing each group meeting, with 
the report on the final meeting 
constituting the Group’s answer ti 
the basic question: “What is the 
Role of Serious Broadcasting in 
Today’s World?” 

The final 
at 10 a.m. on 
with “A 


reports 


Institute session, held 
April 20, opened 
Creative Interpretation 
Developed from the Daily and 
Final Summaries,” and was pre- 
sented by Ralph Stettle, executive 
director, Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television. This skillful in- 
tegration of the best thought of 
the entire Institute membership 
was both interesting and informa- 
tive. It provided an inescapable 
challenge that no listener could, in 
honesty, disregard. Mr. Steetle’s 
summary given implementa- 
tion by two able spokesmen. “The 
Implications for the Broadcaster”’ 
was discussed by Richard Pack 
vice-president in charge of pro- 
gramming, Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company, Inc. “The Im- 
plications for the Educator” was 
presented by Dr. Edgar Dale, pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio State 
University 


Was 





One Institute feature of long 
standing was continued. Fourteen 
clinics, representing the funda- 
mental broadcasting interests of 
Institute members, were sched- 
uled. These clinics were on educa- 
tional radio stations, educational 
television stations, campus student 
stations, school broadcasters (radio 
and television), college teachers of 
broadcasting, youth discussion 
broadcasts, religious broadcasting, 
communications research, agricul- 
tural broadcasts, systematic in- 
struction by television, 
ing by national organizations, 
broadcasting health education, 
news broadcasting, and children’s 
They met for a total of 
five hours, divided into two se 
sions and were held on the after 
noon of April 18 and on the morn- 
ing of April 19. Each had a chair- 


broadcasi- 


programs 


man, asecretary, and resource per- 


Each 


assigned to 


Institute 
ynne of 
basis of his 


sons registrant 


was the clinics 
on the exp essed 
choices 

A special general session wa 
held on the evening of April 19 
Those in attendance had the op 
portunity to view consecutively 
three 
providing a different approach t 
the problem of mental health 
Three producers Lewis Freed- 
man, CBS TV: Ben Hudelson, 
WBZ-TV: Robert Wald, Tel 
programs, Inc took the same 


area of corcern and operated un 


television programs, each 


and 


production limitation 
presentation and the discus- 
which followed prcved of 
substantial value to the audience 
who had respon- 
related to TV production 

For the third consecutive 
AERT assumed responsibiiity for 
most of the first day’s program 
AERT Day orened with a coffee 
hour at 9 am. The morning 
sion, from !0 a.m. until noon, was 
devoted to “Radio Today.” Presi- 


der simila: 
The 
sion 
especially those 
sibilitie 


year, 


ses- 


dent Leo A. Martin, AERT Presi- 
dent, presided at both this and the 
afternoon session. Edgar E. Willis, 
associate professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, discussed the 
topic, “Radio is Here to Stay?” 
This was followed by a radio 
drama, the actors and director of 
which were students from one of 
the Columbus high schools. The 
production, which the students 
had not rehearsed previously, was 
then the subject for discussion by 
a panel consisting of Dorothy 
Klock, production supervisor, Sta- 
tion WNYE, New York: Ron Daw- 
son, Ann Arbor public schools; 
Evelyn Hall, West high school, Co- 
lumbus:;: Julia Mary Hanna, Uni- 
versity of Detroit; Ola Hiller, 
Flint public schools; Sister M. 
Rosalie, S.C., Catholic School 
Board, Pittsburgh. 

Gertrude G. Broderick, AERT 
Past President, served as hostess 
at the annual AERT Luncheon in 
the Maramer Restaurant. Speaker 
was Edward Stanley, manager of 
public service programs, NBC. 

The afternoon was de- 
voted to “Teaching by Closed- 
Circuit Television.” Panel partici- 
pants included Edward Stasheff, 
University of Michigan; Sam 
Becker, State University of lowa; 
C. R. Carpenter, Pennsylvania 
State University; William K. Cum- 
ming, Stephens College; Thomas 
Clark Pollock, New York Univer- 
sity: Irving Merrill, Michigan 
State University: and Thomas A. 
Weir, St. Louis public schools. At 
that session Dr. Tracy F. Tyler, 
professor of education, University 
of Minnesota. read a paper on 
“Use of Closed-Circuit in a Junior- 
Senior Demonstration High 
School.” 

The 
sions on 
were 
American 


3roadcasts, of 


session 


and dinner 
the last day (April 20) 
under the auspices of the 
Council for Better 
which Dr. Leslie 


afternoon 


Ses- 
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Spence, Madison 


president 


rnoon sess 


Wisconsin, 
Much of the 
was devoted to 

evaluation of 
ion programs and 
problem of developing 
tene! The din- 

devoted to the 
problem of net- 
work programming for children. 

A sampling of opinion follow- 


rve as 
ion 
techniques of 
radio and televis 
to the 
critical li activit' 
ner session wa 


much-discussed 


ing the 26th Institute 
that a majority approved this 
year’s innovations and hoped that 
a similar format might be used, if 
appropriate, at future Institutes 
The attendance was good and a 
better than average group re- 
mained through the entire Insti- 
tute. The Institute Director and 
his staff came in for many richly- 
deserved plaudits 


indicated 


Ed. TV Comes of Age in Seattle 


EDUCATIONAL television ove 
KCTS, Channel 9, observed its first 
birthday recently in Seattle and 
from all indications it has achieved 
more than chronological maturity 

In one short educational 
television in the Pudget Sound area 
has become a well-established part 
of the school day 30th teachers 
and pupils enthusiastic 
the valuable materials 
adds to their clas 

A recent survey con- 
ducted in the Seattle public schools 

that more than _ 12,000 
children viewing the 
five programs produced each week 
by the Seattle school sy Per- 
centage-wise, 75 the 
ets and are using the 
programs consistently 


year 


are about 
television 
room studies 


television 


showed 
chool are 
tem 
per cent of 
schools have 


What is responsible for this warm 
acceptance of the 


year 


television in 


classroom in short 


just 
of telecasting? 
In Seattle, it has case of 
giving the classroom what it want- 
ed and needed most but could get 


one 


peen a 


no other way. One school principal 
put it like this, ‘We think the pro- 
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grams have been exceptionally fins 
this fall. We especially appreciate 
the close correlation with ou! 
ject matter.” 

The same principal expressed the 
hope that his school and others 
could in the future become even 
better equipped with television re- 
ceivers so that more students could 
be given the opportunity to 
the programs aimed at thei! 
level 


sub- 


view 
grade 
Programs produced by the 
Seattle public schools have 
designed for several grade 
In addition, in many 


been 
levels 
schools there 
classes of the 
making it difficult for 
schools with just one set to permit 
more than two classes to view each 
program 

Survey figures indicated that 
during the first two months of the 
current school year, more than 400 
had viewed the Seattle 
school-produced television show 
The count showed that there are 
now 90 receivers in the schools 
Most of the schools now have sets 

Principals were asked to fill out 
a questionnaire to the 


are three or more 


same level, 


classes 


determine 





use of television in the schools 
They were asked to indicate the 
programs viewed, the number of 
classes and students watching, and 
to give their own critical appraisal 
program by program. On the whole, 
they expressed great satisfaction 
with subject matter presented and 
its close tie-in with school studies. 
Elementary school principals 
were polled on the following pro- 
grams: “The Art Around Us” (art 
series); “Jimmy Joins the Orches- 
tra’ (music); “Animals of the Sea- 
shore” (science)—all designed for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, and 
“Somos Amigos” (Spanish conver- 
sation) aimed at Grades 3 through 6 
With 12,000 viewing and 30,000 
children enrolled in third, fourth 
fifth, and sixth grades, this means 
that better than one-third of the 
pupils on these grade levels viewed 
the programs produced by the Se- 
attle public schools. Doubtless more 
would he watching if each school 
had more than one set. Principals 
have found that at most two classes 
can view the programs at one time 
and get the full value from them. 
Most of the schools, the survey 
howed, used at three of the 
four elementary programs offered 
each week. Approximately three- 
fifths of the schools watched the 
Spanish, art, and music shows. 
Attesting to the fact that educa- 
tional television is not only here to 
stay but most welcomed were the 
the 
programs. 


least 


many requests on 


repeats of 


survey for 
More than 


half of the schools suggested dupli- 
cations pointing to the value of the 


science program “Animals of the 
Seashore,’ which was shown again 
on kinescope in the fall after meet- 
ing with much success when pre- 
sented for the first time in the 
spring months. Some of the schools 
pointed out that showing the pro- 
grams again would also be valu- 
able from the standpoint of class 
review. 


In most of the schools which in- 
dicated they were watching, the 
program series were used by the 
same classes to give them the bene- 
fit of continuity. Others preferred 
to take turns so that more of their 
students could share in the infor- 
mation presented from week to 
week. 

Only one program designed for 
junior and senior high schools was 
involved in the survey. All but one 
of the schools indicated they were 
watching “Man’s Story,” social 
studies program being produced for 
seventh grade geography students 
and tenth grade history students. 

The only major difficulty 
brought out in the poll was the 
limitation on sets and facilities 
which kept more students from 
benefitting from the programs. One 
high school principal summed it all 
up when he wrote, “If television 
is to develop to its fullest potential 
in the high schools, a television or 
movie room suitable for handling 
60 persons should be provided.” 

Most schools with sets indicated 
that their set was kept in a perma- 
nent position, most usually in the 
auditorium or a particular class- 
room. Just which class and teacher 
were to view the program were 
decided in most instances by sign- 
ups. In other cases, teachers’ con- 
ferences or audio-visual co-ordina- 
tors decided the issue. Still others 
relied entirely upon the subject 
matter or the grade level for which 
the programs were intended. 

The survey brought out many 
points which would help to keep 
educational television on its toes in 
Seattle—continually producing the 
programs most needed by students, 
teachers, and administrators. Edu- 
cational television programs are 
being produced, after all, for the 
school — classroom, teacher, and 
pupil. 

Teachers appreciate another op- 
portunity afforded them by educa- 
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tional television—a chance to brush 


up on their teaching techniques 

other valuable aids 
Irom in-service training programs. 
Channel 9 has reserved the 4 p.m 
time 


and to gain 


egment for these programs 
In January, My: Louisa Crook, 
director of the Seattle 
recognized 
began a se- 
“How to 
Teachers are meet- 


cience for 


: , 
cnoois and 


nationally 
authority on 
ries of 12 programs on 
Teach Science 


oO ' 
hit 


science, 


groups in their own schools 
view the and discuss 
them following each presentation 


A number of other 


program 


ibjects have 
these “How 
to Teach” series with teacher 

like the 
like 


been demonstrated in 


themselves indicating the. 

program and 

them 
Today the 


want more 


] 
cnoo! 


appreciate the 


Value ion—its 

individual into 
classrooms, to show pupil 

tneir civic institutions in action, to 
magnify objects so the 
details can be seen by 

These and other 
educators, 


dren over 


pring 


many 


resource 


minutest 
the naked 
factors have 
parents and chil- 
to the wonders of educa- 
tional television 


cve 
won 


These proven qualities and still 
untried potentialities give promise 
of a bright future ahead for 
television in Seattle and 
King County. The first year may 
have been the hardest, but Seattle’s 
survey has shown that it 
worth it 


edu 
cational 


was well 
The educators themselves 
are sold on what has already 
accomplished, and they are think- 
ing ahead to what can still be done 
with this newest educational tool 


been 


Ohio State Opens Ed. TV Station’ 


Frederic W. Heimberger 


Vice President, The 


THIS is a day of great 
The Ohio State 
ity, one to be marked 
history of its 


signifi 
Univer- 
well in the 
development. It is a 
day to be remembered by the peo- 
ple of Ohio who have placed their 
faith in 
erful force for good 


WOSU-TY, the Univer 


cance for 


public education as a pow- 
Through 
ity presents 
first educational 
program over its 
transmitting facilities. It is 


this afternoon it 
television own 
a mod- 
only 


; 


beginning but it requires 
ght and 
Oo ee ie po ibilities 


ahead 


imagination 


which lhe 


In some history 
itself 


ago, while thi 


respects, seems 
Almost a 


nation 


repeating 
century was 
n the very midst of a terrible civil 
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Ohio State 


University 


war, the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States passed 
the Morrill Act and thus laid the 
foundation for the land-grant col- 
lege system which has so vitally 
affected the lives of our people 
Out of this Act there came a whole 
new approach to higher education 
The benefits of colleges and uni- 
versities were no longer to be avall- 
able only to the few. Neither were 
they to be limited to a small num- 
ber of and 
Then, in a time of crisis, there was 
an act of profound faith in the 
lasting and practical value of high- 
er education for the many, no mat- 
ter what their origins—no 
what their walks of life 
Taking full advantage of the 


professions calling 


matter 





In “live” 


program marking the start of regular program service on 


WOSU-TV, Feb. 20, 1956, Dr. Frederic W. Heimberger (right), vice president 
of Ohio State University, stressed potentials of the new UHF station for 
extending the services of the university and for enriching and augmenting 
teaching facilities on campus. Shown at left is a portion of the Symphonic 
Choir, directed by Prof. Louis H. Diercks, which presented a brief musical 
program following Dr. Heimberger’s talk. 


Morrill Act, the State of 


ah! ] h 
tablished this 


Ohio es- 
University as a land- 
college in 1870. Since that 
time it has grown almost beyond 
belief in its services to all who 
have the desire to learn. More than 
100,000 people have com- 
pleted its courses of formal instruc- 
tion and live 


society 


grant 


young 


have gone out to 
of increased 
which 


tunity. 


service to the 
afforded them this oppor- 
In addition, countless thou- 
sands have benefitted from its re- 
search, services, and 
its programs of informal education 

Now again, through the decision 
of the Federal Communications 


Comm! setting 


its extension 


sion aside certain 


channels for educational purpose: 
we have been given an opportunity 
and a challenge to extend the serv- 


of this 


audience 


University to a vastly 


In a time of world 


when the heavy emphasi 
on physical force we 


ire witnessing another act of 


‘ms to be 
pro- 
the lasting values of 


With full 


found faith in 


education for the many 


knowledge of the difficulties in- 
volved, this University has been 
happy to seize this new opportu- 
nity—to accept this challenge. It is 
our firm conviction that, with prop- 
er development, this new medium 
of education by electronics has pos- 
sibilities 
tion 


almost beyond imagina- 

The program today is but a very 
small beginning. Television is a 
new medium, whether for 
tainment or fo! 
mands new 


enter- 
education. It de- 

approaches and new 
techniques and this is particular- 
ly true in its educational aspects 
The Science of capturing the studio 
image and projecting it into count- 
less homes has developed with al- 
most unbelievable speed. But mas- 
tery of the art of using this fantastic 


I 

new means for communication will 
take time 
pects it is like try 
into a decade or 


much time. In some re- 
ying to compress 
two the long cen- 
turies of development lying back of 
the modern theater: 

This University 


plan to proceed 
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with vigor but, fully 


challenges of a new 


realizing the 
teaching me- 
dium, it recognizes the difficulties 
ahead. It intends to upon a 
program of sound and careful de- 
velopment, learning as it goes. Its 
goal is to make the most of educa- 
tional 


rely 


television and radio as a 
means for extending to the people 
of Ohio the best that can be of- 
fered—and in the most effective 
ways 

Thi 


ates on 


station, WOSU-TV, oper- 
channel 34, which is the 
educational channel allotted by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
Ohio. While the 
tation will be controlled and oper- 
ated by the Ohio State 


programming 


! 


ion for central 
University, 
will not be limited 
sources. Through prope! 
offerings may be 
greatly enriched by talents drawn 
from the whole community and its 


to Campus 


association, its 


many educational and cultural in 
titution 
Through 

method 


kinescope and other 
of reproduction, we hope 
to draw upon the abilities of other 
tations throughout the land. In 


return, we shall try to make ou! 


contribution through original pro- 
grams instituted 
available to others 
It is our 


made 
tape 
incere hope that we may 
be able to co-operate, not only with 
other strictly outlets, 
but with interested commercial sta- 
well. We feel that their 
understanding and their help will 
ential to the iccess of thi 
venture 

The 


will 


here but 
on film o1 
educational 
tion as 
be es 
facilities of thi 


make it po 
versity to 


new station 
ible for the Uni- 
enrich its teaching in 
the immediate field of communica- 
t We feel that it 
our obligation to train 
as best we can young people who 
will be to make a proper con 
tribution in this 
which, 


electronics 


a part of 


ion Dy 


able 
medium 
short 
promise Ol 


new 


within a few years 


has given such great 
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Since 
learned, we 


also be 


good much i yet to be 
hope that we shall 
make a valuable 
contribution through research 


able to 


In addition to public broadcast- 
ing, there are ways in 
think that television 
to make ou! 


which we 
may be used 
campus program of 
teaching stronger and more effec- 
tive. The camera and the 
may make it possible for large 
groups of students to get a close-up 
view of a laboratory 
in progres “A 


may be 


screen 


experiment 
delicate 

viewed at close 
one hundred, instead of by 
clustered 

tinguished 
and 


operation 
hand by 
the few 
table. A dis- 


may be 


about the 
lecture! 
heard by 


seen 
many, even while 
they remain in their classrooms. A 
concert or play may be commented 
upon or criticized by the instructor! 
in his classroom while the per- 
going on. Students in 
number may 
major experiments which are now 
beyond their 
These are but a 
bilities which lie 


formance |} 
considerable witne 
direct observation 
few of the pos 
ahead 

It is proper that, as we begin this 
first program broadcast of WOSU- 
TV, recognition be given to 
of the many who have had 
to do with making it possible How- 
ard L. Bevis, president of thi 
versity, has 
and outspoken advocate of educa- 
tional 


some 
mucn 


Uni- 
long been a vigorou 
television. Through appear- 
ances before committees and com 
helped to 

into being not only this 


missions he ha 
station but 
others of its kind throughout Amer- 
ica Jacob B 
and 


Taylor, vice president 


business manager, has played 


a very significant part in translat- 
ing the dream of educational tele- 
vision at Ohio 
realty 


Professor 


into a_ physical 
Robert C 


able 


Higgy., an 


extremely electronics engi- 
neer, has guided ou through 
intricate problems of design 


installation which 


way 
and 


baffle the lay 





man in this field. We are counting 
heavily upon him as we plan new 
applications which will demand en- 
gineering skill of the highest order 
This is particularly true of instal- 
lations in the classroom, the labo- 
ratory, and the operating arena. 
Finally, we express our sincere 
appreciation to the Ford Founda- 
tion which, through a 
contribution to the 


generous 
University, 
made it possible to have equipment 
and broadcasting facilities of the 
highest quality. With their help 
we have been able to build an 
initial installation which leaves 
little to be desired and which will 
erve as a nucleus as our effort 
grows in size and quality. 

almost without saying 
that we are deeply grateful to the 
people of Ohio. We are heartened 


It goes 


and challenged by their confidence 
in the University and, what is more 
important, their profound faith in 
the lasting value of public educa- 
tion. We shall do our best to make 
certain that their faith is justified, 
that through this University and 
through its new facilites for a vast- 
ly increased audience, the well- 
being of this State and its citizens 
will be advanced. 

In conclusion, let me say again 
that this is a very significant day 
in the history of the Ohio State 
University. The beginning may be 
small and may attract little public 
attention. But from this seed which 
is planted today there will surely 
come growth and productivity be- 
yond our dreams and beyond our 
ability to foretell today 


TV Opera Scheduling and Rehearsing 
Procedures 


HERBERT SELTZ 


Production Head 


It was inevitable 
stallation of 


that the in- 
television equipment 
at Indiana University in the spring 
of 1953 would bring about a col- 
laboration Radio-TV 
School of 


between the 
Department and the 
Music for the purpose of televis- 
ing operas. Through this alliance, 
the Radio-TV operation has had 
the opportunity to televise eight 
and at the time of this 
two more are in 


operas, 
writing various 
tages of 
tion 

It is not the purpose of 
forth a 
opera at Indiana 
rather it is to 


that we 


planning and prepara- 
this 
history of 
Uni- 
point oul 


have entered into 


article to et 


televised 


Indiana University Radio and Television Service 


the TV opera area with a consider- 
able outlay of time for both de- 
partments involved. This discus- 
sion, then, will concern itself only 
with the methods of procedure 
employed as well as those tech- 
niques closely associated with each 
step of the production 

Although we have much to learn 
and are constantly experimenting 
with the esthetic aspect 
tion of 
fee] 


combina- 
television and opera, we 
methods of 
planning 
satisfactory 
time they 


that our 


pro- 
cedure 


and 
generally 
tive each 
used 
Pre-planning To 


OUI opera 


have been 


and effec- 
have been 
date all of 


telecast have been 
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scheduled approximately one 
week after the last live stage per- 
formance of the opera. However, 
should not assume that our 
pre-planning starts at the moment 
the final curtain is rung down and 
lasts but seven days. Pre-planning 
begins fully five weeks before the 
telecast and full month before 
the first stage performance. 


one 


a 


The first planning session brings 
together the stage director, the 
musical director, and the televi- 
sion director for the purpose of 
determining how the work will be 
cut and condensed that it will 
fit into the allotted TV time 
period. In our situation the on- 
the-air time varies from sixty to 
ninety minutes. 

After the cut version of the 
opera has been decided upon, the 
stage and television directors then 
plan the necessary adaptions and 
changes be used for the tele- 
cast. They also confer with the 
continuity supervisor of the radio 
department concerning the addi- 
tional writing that will be con- 
nected with the television produc- 
tion. Both directors make decisions 
on every detailed phase of the tele- 
cast such as selecting the style of 
art work that wil! be in keeping 
with the work being performed 


SO 


to 


Perhaps the most improtant ac- 


carried on at this time is 
marking of the master TV 
This includes all the block- 
ing, staging, and the lists of shots 
for the telecast. (In situation 
the original stage and the 
opera theatre stage are utilized fo: 
the TV operation.) The above and 
innumerable other are com- 
pleted two weeks before the tele- 
thus giving the stage 
tor and his entire company a week 
free from the additional problems 
of television to and polish 
the opera for its upcoming stage 
performance 


tivity 
the 
score. 


our 


sets 


items 


cast, direc- 


dress 


The television direc- 
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tor uses this time to attend the 
final rehearsals of the stage pro- 
duction so that he can become bet- 
ter acquainted with the music and 
the action. 

Pre-recording 
into the details of how we 
record, perhaps I should 
why we use this method. Simply 
stated we pre-record for three 
reasons: (1) to avoid tieing up a 
50 piece orchestra for a full week, 
(2) to valuable time during 
camera rehearsals, and (3) to al- 
low more room in our staging 
area. The size of our stage barely 
gives us space for the cast, the 
sets, and three cameras without 
the added burden of several mike 
booms and their operators. We do 
not maintain that pre-recording is 
the answer to all TV opera audio 
problems, but we do believe that 
under our present limitations, it is 
the and safest way for 
to present a creditable telecast 

Now briefly the techniques 
employed. The recording 
takes place the Monday after the 
live stage presentation. Since the 
cast and the orchestra still have 
the opera fresh in their minds, the 
majority of the time spent on this 
recording is concentrated on mak- 
ing the TV cuts in the musical 
score and on establishing the 
balance between the or- 
chestra and the voices. A new 
man, the recording § supervisor 
takes charge of this portion of the 
planning. 

After conferring with the stage 
and the TV directors concerning 
cuts, sound effects, sound perspec- 
tive, etc., the recording supervisor 
directs the technical crew from 
the radio department and coordi- 
nates the various contributors un- 
til master is made 
on 16 mm magnetic film. At the 
same time the maste! made, a 
work tape is recorded. The latter 
is for rehearsal purposes only 


Before going 


pre- 
explain 


save 


easiest us 


to 


session 


proper 


a satisfactory 


is 





Re-staging and Lighting Step 
three marks the start of the final 
week before the telecast, and the 
beginning of the actual shaping of 
the TV production. At this time, 
the TV scenery is set up, and any 
necessary changes in form 
color are made to conform 
the TV system. The stage 
television directors and their 
sistants work with the cast in the 
set for four evenings prior to the 
first camera rehearsal. During this 
time the blocking used for the 
stage performance is. discarded 
and the TV staging is substituted. 

Sometime during the middle of 
this final week, usually on a 
Wednesday night after the block- 
ing rehearsal, the TV director and 
a crew of approximately 15 stu- 
dents start the ardous task of light- 
ing the set. I say ardous because 
before the TV performance can 
be lighted, all of the instruments 
and cables used for the stage pre- 
sentation must be struck. This 
takes lot of time and we have 
discovered that even with a large 
crew, the lighting of the telecast 
often runs into the 
breakfast 

On Thursday night, the last re- 
hearsal the appearance of 
the cameras, the complete techni- 
cal men, floor di- 
rectors, technical director, etc., 
in attendance. Shot lists are 
distributed and the technical crew 
walks through the rehearsal with 
the that they will realize 
what is to be expected from them 
on the next evening’s camera 
hearsal 

Camera Rehearsal and “On the 
Air” I'l) my 


and 
with 
and 


as- 


a 


next day’s 


before 
crew, Camera 


are 


cast so 


re- 


not bore reader 


with the details of our camera re- 
hearsals. I’m certain they are all 
alike, whether they take place in 
Bloomington or Berkeley. All of 
the planning and dry-run rehears- 
las held prior to this time are now 
put to the test. Every effort is ex- 
pended to make the camera re- 
hearsals as rewarding and trouble- 
free as possible. A_ re-blocking 
conference between the directors 
at this stage of production costs 
money, for, as the advisability of 
a particular staging is discussed, 
the image-orthicon tubes burn on 
and on and on 

Assuming that our pre-planning 
and off camera rehearsals receive 
only a minimum of revision, the 
TV director works from the con- 
trol room (in our case a remote 
bus) while the stage director and 
his assistants remain in the studio 
in front of a line monitor. After 
each segment of the rehearsal the 
directors get together, compare 
notes, and make corrections, ad- 
ditions, deletions, etc. From here 
on in, it’s stop, start, rehearse, and 
break until the show has been on 
the air. 

In the preceeding paragraphs 
an attempt has been made to ex- 
plain briefly the utilization of 
time, personnel, and facilities of 
both the contributing departments 
involved in an opera telecast. This 
has been in the belief that others 
interested in TV-opera production 
or similar large scale _ telecasts, 
to that 
of 
tion and scheduling should not be 


de- 


will come realize careful 


attention to details organiza- 


overshadowed by artistic 


mands. 
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Portland’s AERT Does It Again 


PATRICIA L. GREEN SWENSON 


Manager, Radio Station KBPS 


Once 
AERT 


thei 


again Portland, Oregon 
brought to 


workshop ex- 


members have 
community a 
of 


trator 


value to teachers, ad- 


PTA 


personne! 


perience 
mini 
lege 
group 


members 


members, col- 


and community) 
leade! Traditionally, 
of Portland’s of 
AERT'e: turned 
mind 
ing thei 
of the medium 
decade, this group 
has prided itself 
the 


group 
live-wire have 
thei hands to 


community 


and assist- 
to better use 
radio. Over a 
of busy 
on its 


ervice 


of 
people 
contri- 
tralning 
the area of broadzast- 
Portland's 


bution to in-s 
program in 
ing fo! 
laymen. Since, 
of Portland’s 

riculum has been devot- 
ed this year to “clinics” in 
the utilization of radio in the class- 
room, the AERT group decided in 
March to assist interested 
bers friends to “cope 
the “burgeoning blossoms” 
Portland, 
station 
fourth) 
TV-conscious 
ents, and 
to know some of 
wherefores”’ 


educators and 
however, a 
public 
meetings 


series 
school cur- 


past 


mem- 
with” 
of TV. 
three-television 
to have a 
sufficiently 
teachers, par- 
lay people want 
the “whys and 
of TV as a medium of 
communication 

Under’ the 
‘vadno Hager Mickler, 
Green school teacher and 
west Regional Director 
AERT, invitations were 
radio 


and 


now a 


city (and soon 
become 
that 


othe! 


has 


of 
Ockley 
North- 
of the 
sent ] 


chairmanship 


to all 
coordinators and 


Portland 


teachers, 


administrators in the 
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Portland, Oregon Public Schools 


public schools, and in neighbor- 
ing districts, to teachers in pri- 
vate schools in the city, who have 
signified their interest in 
tional broadcasting, to college 
staffs, to the community's Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and to othe! 
civic group leaders. Committees 
assisting Mrs. Mickler in Confer- 
ence plans were: Sally Bechill, 
registration; Katherine Colbert, 
restaurants; Cecil McKercher, pro- 
gram-invitations: Linda Taylor, 
publicity; Pat Green Swenson, sta- 
tion and program arrangements, 
with Juanita Wolff and Inez Sund- 

berg, assisting 
The Workshop was held all day 
Saturday, March 24, in the studios 
of the world’s first commercial 
UHF TV KPTV, Channel 
27, Portland’s NBC affiliate. The 
AERT Conference 


educa- 


station, 


of 
planners were (1) to show a TV 
station at work, (2) to begin the 
development for Conference at- 
tendees of a knowledge of TV’s 
new communications’ vocabulary 
and production techniques, (3) to 
challenge teachers with panel- 
evaluation discussions of simulat- 
ed and live telecasts, and (4) to 
demonstrate the gamut of TV’s ap- 
plicability for out-of-school view- 
ing, enrichment, and_ in-schoo!] 
‘“‘taste-building’’ discussions. 
KPTV personnel proved 
gracious and hospitable by making 
available their Artists’ Lounge for 
the general discussions, 
providing “hot coffee 


purposes 


and by 
breaks” 





Conference guests get camera close-up. L to r: Evadno Hager Mickler, 
Northwest Regional Director; Isabel C. McLelland, Kid Critics originator and 


conference commentator: Al McLoughlin, KPTV promotion manager; 


Dr. 


Miner T. Patton, Principal, Irvington elementary school. 


Al 


promotion 


Mc- 
man- 
welcome 


throughout the busy day. 
Loughlin, station 
gave the station’s 
Frank Riordan, new manager 
f KPTV. Phyllis Ivers, assistant 
promotion manager, the 
group in touring the with 
the help of Bernie Crane, camera- 
George Wasch, KPTV direc- 
talked with the group con- 
cerning the “role of the director” 
in TV production 

The 


good 


paer, 
fol 
() 
assisted 


station 


man 
tor, 


was off to a 
registration at 
10:00 a.m. and the official wel- 
comes by Mrs. Mickler and Mr 
McLoughlin at 10:15. Mrs. Mickler 
the of AERT 
a national organization, outlined 
its twelve of history 1 
Portland, invited newcomers 
to membe! the local group 
outlined the Con- 
delineated the 
day’s observa- 


Conference 
start with 


defined purposes 


as 
years n 
and 
hip in 
Next, the write! 
ference 
challenges 
tions by 

At 10:30, 


librarian 


goals and 
for the 
the group in attendance 
Marian Herr, sistant 
in charge of Children’s 
Services, Library of 
Portland, presented panel of 
“Kid Critics” from the 
sixth and seventh grades of Vestal 
school under the direction of 
Jeanne Daugherty. The 


as 
Association 


young 


four 


15 


youngsters gave their reactions to 
their appearing as members of the 
well-liked “Kid Critics” TV panel 
which discusses weekly an impor- 
tant children’s book. A tape re- 
cording of their recent telecast 
which discussed the 1954 Newbery 
Award book, “The Wheel on the 


School,” was played for the group. 


Mrs. Herr explained production 
techniques involved in this TV 
series which is moderated by Bar- 
bara Ewell, Children’s librarian of 
the Library Association of Port- 
land, and presented weekly on 
KOIN-TV, Channel 6, the CBS TV 
outlet in Portland. Isabel McLel- 
land, teacher and coordinator of 
the Gifted Child Project at Ock- 
ley Green school, who was the 
originator 14 ago, of the 
“Kid Critics” series on radio, com- 
mented on the implications of its 
new TV presentation. At 11:30, 
the group moved upstairs into 
KPTV’s wonderfully comfortable 
viewing galleries see the cur- 
rent Saturday morning hit with 
the “young fry,” a quiz game en- 
titled, “Watch the Birdie.” Follow- 
ing this live telecast presentation, 
the group toured the beautiful 
physical plant of KPTV 

Workshop participants 


years 


to 


divided 
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into small groups for luncheon “in 
the neighborhood,”’ which 
they returned to KPTV to resume 
thei First on the 
afternoon was a 
tation of 


after 


observations 
program presen- 
fir st 
Psychol- 

coordi- 


one of Portland’s 
Adolescent 
ogy—Psychology C-461,” 
nated by Don Somerville, 
ate professor of 


telecourses, 


asSsocl- 
radio 
General Extension 
gon State Sy Higher 
cation This telecourse 
Dr. John A. Schulz 
fessor of 
tension 


education 
Ore- 
Edu- 


features 


Division, 


tem of 


associate pro- 
psychology General Ex- 
Division D1 Schulz 
charmed his audience with a 
uled 


“Cap- 


telecourse”’ on and 


growth 
and all were 
vinced he was “a must” for 
ing at the 
time the 

Don Somerville 
beginnings of the 


development con- 


view- 
regularly scheduled 
afternoon 

explained the 


Extension Di- 


following 


Vision’s telecourse and the various 
of his job as the telecourse 
coordinator: 
served Mr 


stration of 


facet 
erie The group ob- 
Somerville 


telecourse 


demon- 
production 


techniques, asked questions 


about 


telecourse topics and sequential 


examined the 
guide 


and 


development, 


eries’ viewers’ 


“Country Campus,” live weekly 
of the Oregon and Wash- 
State 


telecast 


ington Extension Services, 
was next on the program for view- 


ing 


At 3:00 the group broke up fo! 
informal 
and 


discussions 
reconvened just 3:30 
to hear remarks by George C 
Henriksen, director of the Depart 
ment of Adult and Vocational 
Education for the Portland public 
schools. Mr. Henriksen told the 
story of his department’s venture 
into television with the present 
“Live and Learn” program being 
given on KPTYV for adults and de- 
voted to 


and 
before 


coffee, 


reading for 
sion and speed. Following M1: 
Henriksen’s comments, the group 
once again seated itself in KPTV’ 
red, theatre-seated Viewers’ Gal- 
lery to watch the 3:30 live telecast 
of “Live and Learn.”’ 

At 4:00, a Conference Summary 
which focused on things seen and 
learned during the busy and profi- 
table day was given by the write! 
Wearily, but happily, the group 
trooped home after the 4:15 Con- 
ference 


comprehen 


adjournment. Concensus 
was that a Saturday had been well 
spent by participants, who had im- 
mersed themselves in a new medi- 
um, much, stimu- 
lated and above all, had 
been challenged to return to thei 
classrooms, home 
organizations 
use this 


learned been 


more, 


and 
better 


community 
equipped to 
tool of learning in 
our modern world Portland's 
AERT had played the role of cata- 
lytic and had 


new 


agent “done it 


again!” 


CENTER APPOINTS DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR 


Appointment of government for- 
eign education 
Hall a development 
for the Educational Television and 
Radio Cente: announced re- 
cently by President H. K. New- 
burn of the Cente! 

Dr. Hall 


ment 


expert 
director of 


George L 


Was 


prior to Nis appoint- 


was serving as deputy chief 


AERT 
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of the 
national 
tion in 


Education Division, Inte: 
Cooperation Administra- 
Washington. He will as- 
ume his new duties with the Edu- 
cational Television 
February 15 

The development chief directs 
efforts of the Center toward broad- 


Center on 


ening its base of financial support 
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Voices of Asia! 


JEAN A. EICKS 


Script Supervisor, WNYE, New York 


What would you expect to eat The purpose, as they saw it, 
dinner in Thailand? How does’ was to provide a starting point 
United States Information for reading and more inquiry, to 
spend your money in_ further an understanding of the 
1y is Korea’s literacy rate people of Asia through human in- 
high? What percentage of the’ terest angles, and to remedy some 
“intellectual class” fled from Com- of the misinformation that ignor- 
munist rule to South Viet Nam? ance and superstition have fos- 

A travel guide plus an en-_ tered 
cyclopedia plus government Translated into broadcasting, 
pamphlets might provide you with the program has become a series 

the answers! But if vou’re been in which Jean Eicks interviews 
iving in the metropolitan New each week someone who can speak 

‘ork area this spring, a twist of fluently enough to make his coun- 
he radio dial would have brought try better known to Americans 
vou the replies on the new WYNE- And the guest list reads like a 
FM series “Voices of Asia.” “Who's Who in Asia.” 

Beamed primarily at the high Three Ambassadors, a journal- 
chool student in his world history ist, Asian royalty, students, and 
class, “Voices of Asia” is aired four government official make the 
times each Friday over WYNE-_ broadcasts varied and widely di- 
FM, the Board of Education radio verse in content But the very 
tation for the schools of New nature of each country determines 
York. In addition. WNYC eve! the subject matter 
receptive to imaginative thinking 

repeats the broadcast for the 
general public each following 
Monday evening at 6:30 p.m 

The series idea stemmed origi- 
nally from James F. Macandrew, 
director of broadcasting. Always 
alert to the needs of the high 
school student, he decided to use 
radio to provide further knowl- 
edge about Asia 

Two WNYE staff members were 
ready and eager to put the idea 
into action Dorothy Klock, 

WYNE Production Supervisor, be- 
came the director. Jean A. Eicks, 
Script Supervisor, fell heir to the 


job of producer-broadcaster George Hellyer 
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Viet Nam’s Ambassador to the U. S., Tran Van Chuong, being inter- 
viewed in Voice of America Studios by Jean A. Eicks, of Station WNYE, 


New York City Board of Education. 


Japan? Three VIeW 
contribute to picture. Oland 
D. Russell, Far Eastern expert fo 
Scripps-Howard 
brings to the 
of fir 
Orient 


point of 


tne 
newspapers, 
the wis- 
knowledge 


broadcast 
dom 
the 
first 
bassy, 
to 


t-hand in 
Shimanouchi, 
secretary of the Japanese Em- 


speaks old 


Toshiro 


as one enough 


‘look back” but young enough 


to want 
thinking 


two 


dynamic 
today s 


democratic 
in Japan. And 
young students Chise Mat- 
sumoto of Manhattanville College 
and Shunichi Takayanagi of Ford- 
ham University 
of 1956 vivid 
Americans 
Korea? 
Korean 


printing press 


make the Japan 


and real for young 


Did 
invented 


you know that 
movable 
Herr Guten- 
Ben C. Limb. 
fifteen all-too-brief 
his 

and 


a 
a type 
before 
Ambassado! 
t the close of 


minute 


bel g? 
da 
with 
admiration 
and the courage 


leave listeners 
renewed 
for the ingenuity 
of his people 

India? Independence (in terms 
of the untouchable, the farmer, the 
industrial worker) 
conversation 
L. Mehta 


Pakistan? 


respect 


is the theme of 
with Ambassador G 
A country born in ou! 
own time! How? Why? Professor 
Ahmed Shah Bokhari, Chief of the 
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Department of Public Information 
of the United Nations, answers the 
questions about his own land from 
first-hand knowledge. 

Thailand? Who 
fascinating to 
granddaughter 
Siam! 
doesn't 
And, by 
ing for 
America” 

China? 
former 
Cheking 


could be 
Americans 


of that 


more 
than 

King 
Rudivorivan 

her 


a 
of 
Princess 
listeners 
coincidence, she is revers 
us her own “Voice of 
program 
Dr. Shih-Chuan 
professor’ at National 
University in Hanchow, 
presents Chinese history at a level 
that 
young 
and enjoy 
One of 
terviews 
Tran 


disappoint 


Chen 


any American, 


comprehend 


average 
old. 


OI can 
the 
fe 
van Chuong 
Unfortunately, 
don't 
when 


dramatic in- 
Ambassado! 
Viet Nam 
limitations 
reveal of the man 
he tells how he waited at 
night for his dog to bark and an- 
nounce that Communist officials 
1ad come to arrest him 
The Burma? 


nesia? 


most 

atures 
of 
radio's 


the eyes 


Indo- 
included 


Philippines? 
They're all 


‘Voices of Asia.” 


For variety 


in 


and for anothe: 
point of view three Americans 
in government positions were in- 
cluded in the series. George Hell- 





yer, assistant director of the 
United States Information Agency, 
in charge of the Far East, shares 
a broadcast with Huntington Da- 
mon who is in charge of the 
Agency's work in India. And Mrs 
Oswald Lord (Mary Lord), chair- 
man of the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations, 
speaks with authority from a re- 
cent visit to Southeast Asia. 

Final results? Mission accom- 
plished? It’s still too early for an 
accurate report. But if postcards, 
letters, and telephone calls 
the basis of a survey 

From high school students: “I 
learned more in fifteen minutes 
than I could have learned in fif- 
teen hours of poring over an 
cyclopedia.” “Interesting to 
natives tell of then 


were 


en- 
hear 


own coun- 


From high 
“Program is 


lish 


people of 


school teachers 
doing much to estab- 
relationship with the 
Asia through a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their phil- 
osophy and way of life.” “Truly 
a good-will program % 
From an 

school class: 
Asia this yea! 


2 »¢ dd 


“honors” elementary 
“We studying 
One hundred twen- 

ty children in our sixth grade lis- 

tened to enjoyed 


are 


and your pro- 
gram.” 

From adult 
is in Korea.. 
er to him 
broadcast.’ 


commended not 


listeners: 
We felt a 
when we 


“Our son 
little clos- 
heard your 
only by high 
school students and their teachers, 
but by all New Yorkers.” 

From Asians: ““We congratulate 
you on your initiative in prepar- 
ing a like ‘Voices of Asia’.” 
“After I participated in your pro- 
gram, I realized the careful plan- 
ning you had given to the broad- 
cast on my country.” “Thank you 
for making clear to listeners that 
Asia had a culture and civiliza- 
tion of its own thousands of years 


series 


“Program is to be 
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before the first Europeans set foot 

on our soil.” 
How, ask our 

ever manage to 


friends, did you 
prepare a series 
that involves so many people in so 
many different places? How in- 
deed! Through the kindness and 
cooperation of many fine people. 

“Voices of Asia’ adds up to 
a capable director, an energetic 
producer-broadcaster, an alert an- 
nouncer (James Morske), a man- 
of-many-voices for documentary 
bits (Lawrence Korn), willing and 
dependable engineers, fifty seven 
varieties of friends who arranged 
studio time (in “Voice of America” 
and Station WGMS in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and “United Nations 
Radio” in New York), and unof- 
ficial ambassadors who made con- 
tacts with guests. 

And what are the ladies 
wearing this season? 
“Voices of Asia!”’ 


of Asia 
Listen to 





Summer Note: 


To help our editors plan fea- 
tures for the Journal this fall we 
solicit personal letters from 
members of the AERT. Send us 
your suggestions 


during the 


summer months. 


Thank You 
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Tape Recordings or Radio? 


GALE R. ADKINS 


Director jureau of Research 


Education by Radio-Television 


The University of Texas 


ape recorders are now avail 
yy ? 


reat many cla 


able toa { 
teache! Most machine 


sroom 
have good 
ound quality and are easy to 
operate Tape libraries of local 
tatewide, and national scope are 
in active operation. How have 
conditions affected the atti- 
toward the 
radio? If a serie 
available on tape 
and | being broadcast by a 
local radio ation which mean 
to use? Th 
Bureau of Research in Education 
Radio-Television 


Orie Texa 


would teache 


know the 
city and 


; ; 


ewide tudy 


prad 


recen rvey, 74 
elemen y teache 
erence LO! recording 
room while 26 per ¢ 
classroom radio receptior 


f equipmer 


+ 


A 
( hoice 

mentioned 

erved by an 


? 


> 
tation Broadca 


carried by comm 
Time-schedule 
named by 48 pi 
tin teacne! a 

ome difficulty encour 
g radio broadcasts as nstruc- 
materials. Jt is interesting 
that only 56 per cent of 
») favored tape re 
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cording listed ‘“time-schedule 
conflicts’ as their greatest diffi- 
culty in using radio. It seems like- 
ly, therefore, that the other 44 
per cent favored tape for some 

ons other than time-schedule 
convenience 

Next in the list of difficulties in 
radio “difficult to 


lessons,” 


ising 


were 
correlate with “poor 
reception,” “not suited to 


grade level 


radio 
“no previewing pos- 
sible,” and “unable to replay pro- 
gram.’ The preference for tapes 
over radio may be explained in 
part by the fact that tape record- 
ings used in the classroom can re- 
duce or eliminate most of the dif- 
After consid- 
results of this study, the 
League of Austin contribut- 
funds to provide the Austin 


mentioned 


ic schools with recordings of 

recent series of in-school broad- 

s produced at The University 
Texas 

The _ difficultie that 

experience in using 


teachers 
tapes and 
radio in the classroom are of di- 
ect importance to the education- 
al broadcaster. Too often the pro- 
found to suffer 
planning, poor 
second-rate 


from 
writing, 
production, or bad 
sound quality. However, even a 
good production may not enjoy 
good _ utilization The 


Prams are 


lack of 


program 
areas may not have been wisely 
selected in terms of _ teaching 
need Better planning in the 
preparation and distribution of 


teachers’ manuals and other in- 


Ni AE 


0 ee ee re 


a eee 





Mihi 


i 
seeegen ae . 


WM i x y 


pegeeee eee agent? 


Jim Willman, 


recording technician, 
ceive tape orders from Hugh Proctor, TEA audio-visual consultant. 


and Arlene Storm, secretary, re- 
The 


2,000 program tape library of Texas Education Agency has shifted emphasis 
from broadcast distribution to tapes for classroom. 


formational materials may be 
best results. Repeat 
schedulings of the broadcast series 
may be desirable to 
programs available to more 
intended 
ings for use 
be needed 
scheduling, 
son plans, 
review of 
ception 


necessary for 


of the 
listeners. Tape _ record- 
in the classrooms may 
to alleviate problems of 
coordination with les- 
preview of programs, 
material, poor radio re- 
and other troubles. Re- 
sponsibility for identifying the dif- 
ficulties and finding the remedie 
should not rest on the education- 
Nevertheless, 
teache! 
ation diff 


al broadcaster alone 


information about prefer- 
‘ulties in 
such im- 


broadcaster o! 


ences and utiliz 
the local 
portance 


situation is of 
that the 
producer should not be 

even if he must 
formation on his 

In at least communitie 
there is an identifiable 
of tape 
place of radio 
dence shows that tendency to ex- 
ist in the Austin schools. Although 
data is still being gathered, we be- 
lieve the trend to tape exists 
erally in Texas. Sharing this be- 
lief, the tape library of the 
Education 


without it 
gather the in- 
own 
some 
trend to- 
ward the use recordings in 
broadcasts 


gen- 


Texas 


changed its em- 


genc\ 


make the 


phasis last year stribution 
tapes for the 
growth of tape li- 
other 


from di 
for broadcasting to 
classroom. The 
braries in and on a 
indicates the in- 
sing popularity of tape record- 
teaching materials 
Differences in 
and 


states 
national scale 
crea 
ings as 
local problems 
make most gen- 
recommendations of 
value 


preferences 
eralized 
doubtful 


Tapes for class- 


room use may be 


schools 


most effective 
in some Radio broadcasts 


rece! 


ved in the classroom may be 
preferred in other 


localities es- 
erved by edu- 
Perhaps at this 
though most expen- 
sive, approach to furnishing radio 
program 


those 
stations 
best, 


pecially in 
cational 


time the 


for in-school use is to 
make available 
Casi 
in mind, 


; 


both radio broad- 
Bea! 
rela- 
and 
may be in the 
process of change. Don’t overlook 
the likelihood that the reasons be- 
hind whatever 
will be 


> ol 
tional 


and tape recordings 
that the 


recordings 


however. 
ive popularity of 


radio broadcast: 


preferences exist 
useful to you as an educa- 
For the guid- 
will give you, ask the 
teachers in your community which 


recordings o1 


broadcaste! 


ance it 


they prefe! tape 
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Club D’Essai* 


STANLEY T. DONNER 


Director of Radio and Television, Stanford University 


At 37 Rue de l'Universite, Paris, the spoken word and music, radio 
France on the left bank of the may still develop a new art form 
Seine there is an old, unprepos- and a new means of expression 
sessing building which houses a now only dimly felt. 
now famous section of Radiodif- Club d’Essai moves toward it 
fusion-Television Francaise. It i general goal by trying to develop 
Club d’Essai founded in 1946. / new talent for radio: writers, com- 
its title suggests, Club d’Essai 1 posers, directors, and performers 
interested in experiment, yet it It has involved itself heavily in 
differs from the usual experimen- various kinds of research from t 
tal group in at least two ¥\ elements of sound and music to 
First of all Club d’Essai has audience’ reaction It has en- 
own FM transmission and i , deavored to experiment with new 
ponsible for regular and con- forms for radio and with new 
tinued broadcast Secondly. it i methods of portraying old form 
not a group of dilletantes, but It publishes Cahiers d'Etudes de 
rather an organization of highly Radio-Television, a quarterly now 
killed professionals interested in indispensable to those interested 
moving forward on the frontie) in broadcasting for it reports the 
of knowledge of sound broadcast- arts and scientific thinking both 
ting.! of France and of Western Europe.- 

The efforts of Club d’Essai have Finally, Club d’Essai has begun a 
become even more important in school for teaching writing and 
the past few years not only to production. The published aims of 
France but to the whole world be- Club d’Essai are as follows: 
cause of the rising threat of tele- To explore the vast repertories of 
Vision It has now become es en- ne gg sien Pye tor Bar we prose avy 
tial to discover the limits in which » to the public as faithful a radio 
sound broadcasting is supreme version as possible of a few great 


over all other means of transmi works 

I'o assist the directors of Radiodif- 
fusion Francaise in enlisting the co 
operation of » greatest living art 


ion. Out of the gigantic struggle 
between radio and telivision, radio wrt 
must discover its exclusive powe! ists, writers, composers, and pe! 
formers 
and make the most of them. At me 
, o encourage the writing of new 
its best, as a means « informa- i de - & 
works especially for radio 
tion and communicati through To recruit new 


*The author sent this article from Paris where he has been spending 
Winter 1952-3 

1. Now for the first time, Club d-Essaj 
experiment in television 
1955-56 school year studying under a Fulbright grant 

2. Andre Veinstein. editor of Cahiers ¢-Etudes de Radio Television, is planning 

1 Tardieu. Jean Th Club D’'Essai The B6.8.C. Quarterly, Volume VII. No 4 


to invite the contribution of articles from the United States 


is beginning research, teaching 
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all fields of the spoken word 


music, and to train for it for 
casting 


ana 
broad- 


To awaken the interest of the pub- 
lic, or at least an active section of 
the public, in the “eighth Art” and 
ts possibilities. 

Some of the expressed aims 
bring to mind immediately the old 
Columbia Workshop which did so 
much in the development of new 
talent. The new talent CBS 
brought forward was of such 
quality that for the time it even 
appeared that radio would 
velop a literature of its own. Be- 
cause of the work the Columbia 
Workshop once did, and because 
the radio-television 
several American universities 
have aims which are similar, the 
value of the efforts of Club d’Essai 
is underscored. 

There are several essentials to 
the effective work of such a group 
as Club d’Essai. First of all, there 
must be some regular broadcasts, 
so that the experimenters do not 
work in a vacuum and lose touch 
with the public whom they are 
meant to serve. In the second place 
(and this is almost the antithesis 
of the first) the experimenters 
need not feel obliged to serve the 
majority audience, for in trying 
for new approaches they must be 
discovering means which 
the moment strange, but which, 
if successful, become the usual 
and accepted in the future. At the 
same time the experimenters must 
be given freedom to make errors 
which are the natural requirement 
for experimental success. The em- 
phasis of the experimental group 
must be on quality, both technical 
and artistic. Without this empha- 
sis the experiments may appear to 
pe, or 


de- 


sections of 


are at 


actually become, only poo! 
copies of what is already being 
done. It is likewise important that 
a group such as Club d’Essai have 
a permanent staff so that 
be undertaken which 


work 


may may 


show either immediate results or 
work which may take consider- 
able time, even years for fruition. 
All of these essentials are 
fied in the organization of 
d’Essai. 

Club d’Essai has worked under 
the clear advantage that no im- 
mediate results were expected. At 
the beginning a long, careful study 
was made of the whole field of 
radio. In this way a background 
was established for all that was 
to follow, but there were no spec- 
tacular discoveries in the first few 
years. Over a long period of time 
there have been important and 
sometimes even revolutionary re- 
sults. 

Club d’Essai tried first of all to 
introduce great masterpieces to the 
public. They succeeded with new 
techniques of adaptation and pro- 
duction in presenting works of 
such writers as Stendal, Flaubert, 
3ourget, Gide, and Cocteau. They 
used the motion picture sequence 
method of adaptation, new and un- 
expected use of sound, and such 
careful respect for the original 
author’s intention as to bring 
whole pages of the work to life. 

Another successful experiment 
was to bring living authors to the 
microphone to present not only 
something from their own writ- 
ings, but also something from past 
writers. 


satis- 
Club 


Part of the original purpose of 
Club d’Essai 
writers for 


was to discover new 


radio. This has been 


developed and new and imagina- 
tive forms for radio are being in- 


troduced. At this writing two peo- 
ple connected with Club d’Essai 
have stage plays which have ap- 
peared in Paris theaters this sea- 
son 

This experimental group has 
also established clubs about Paris 
and the provinces with the double 
purpose of sharing problems and 
ideas with enlightened and inter- 
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ested 


time 


the 


gifted 


amateurs and at same 
earching out young 
who with training may be- 


valuable pecialists for 


people 
come 
radio 

Club d’Essai ha 
tempted a new 


likewise at- 
kind of variety 
would bring be- 
new group 
and movements for which Paris is 
rightly These new efforts 
are in literature, sketches, 
humor, and 
This plan again helps in the 
discovery of new talent, new writ- 
idea 

Part of the efforts of Club 
d’Essai are spent developing new 
variations of old program formu- 
lae. These, while too numerous to 
discuss here, 


program which 


fore the mic! ophone 
famous 
music, 
burlesque poetry 


Ongs 


e! and new 


are as interesting as 


are the attempts at entirely new 
programming 

In the field of music 
d’Essai ha most 
with it 
Club has 


compose! 


Club 
successful 
The 
new 
exciting 

It has 
now called 
“Musique 
isolation of sound 
reduc- 
reintro- 


been 
experimentation. 
talent, 
and 
realizing music 
also developed what is 
“musique 


found new 


and new 


means of 


concrete.” 


concrete’ is the 


which by amplification, 


tion, or multiplication is 


duced by use of a multiple-track 


recorde! 


into a pre-planned form 
This dis- 
covery opens up entire new worlds 
of sound that can be converted 
kind of music differ- 
ent from anything man has heard 
before. The great composer Arthur 
Honegge! 

I do not believe in the 
in the substance of art and I am 
not certain that there is much vir- 
gin territory to prospect in the do- 
main of sound, but be assured that 
I am very curious about Musique 


of musical composition. 


into a 


new 


wrote 
progress 


Concrete. Today it is an art still 
in its infancy, but I willingly be- 
lieve that there is much to be done 
by these means.? 

Another noteworthy  achieve- 
ment of Club d’Essai was to in- 
vite distinguished people from all 
over the world to contribute ideas 
not only in radio, but also in all 
areas of learning in which radio 
impinged. From these people the 
Club added new ideas to its own 
extensive research program, 
opened up new areas of research, 
and excited the 
scholars in aspects of 
search 

Part of the 
program has 
teaching of 
tion 


these 
radio re- 


interest of 


continuing 


the 


regular, 
been a school for 
writing produc- 
The school broadens interest 
in communication in general, and 
the better qualified students apply 
for work with Radiodiffusion- 
Television Francaise. During the 
early part of 1956 under the title, 
‘Cycles d’Etudes Superieurs de 
Radio-Television,” a series of 
tures has been offered at 
bonne. These lectures by 
eminent in many fields deal in 
psychology, pathology, physics, 
musicology, and sociology as they 
apply to radio and television 
Through its achievements in 
new programming, better 
gramming, new use of old formu- 
lae, the gathering of new talent, 
its explorations and researches, its 
teaching, its clubs, its bold devel- 
opment of a new kind of music 
and its solid belief in radio “in 
which the spoken word and music 
will be indissolubly blended in a 
third language to 
tions hitherto 
for which a 
found,” 


and 


lec- 
the Sor- 


scholars 


pro- 


express sensa- 
inexpressible and 
name has still to be 
Club d’Essai stands as ar 


inspiration to the whole world 





4. Sept Ans de Musique Concrete, 1948-1955. Radiodiffusion-Television 
Musique Concrete 


Group de Recherches de 
de |l'Universite, Paris VII 
AERT 
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WCAU Contributes to Education 


MARGARET MARY KEARNEY 


Education Director 


Education for 


ion broadcasting 


telev1- 


given a 


and 
Was 
dynamically successful experiment 
this when Donald W. Thorn- 
burgh, president and general man- 
ager of WCAU-WCAU-TV 
available the services of the 


radio 


yeal 


made 
lead- 
ing personnel of his station and its 
finest of broadcasting equipment, 
to the University of Pennsylvania 
for participation in a unique radio- 
television course given by the Uni- 
versity’s Department of 
ism For 
lecture-laboratory 
and television was offered in the 
WCAU _ Studios During that 
period, it was hoped that a pattern 
would develop by the edu- 
Na- 


could 


Journal- 
thirteen weeks the 


course in radio 


which 
and the 
industry 


cational institution: 


tion broadcasting 


combine their resources to a: 
these vital media of 
tion of the 
technical talent 
One of the 
the course, as 
Thornburgh, wa 
dents who 
field of a profes- 
ion, an opportunity to work first 
hand with professionals in the 
field and with the very 
able equipment. Members of the 
WCAU Radio and Television staff 
covered such subject 
radio production, 


sure 
communica- 
finest creative and 
important aims of 
foreseen by Mr 

to provide stu- 
were considering the 


broadcasting as 


best avall- 


matter a 
basic engineer- 


ing operations, basic television 
production, 
programming, 


news and public service 


radio and television 


sales, publicity 


govern- 


Station WCAU 


Philadelphia 


broadcasting, 
television. Guest 
speakers were brought in to cover 
specialized material Patrick J 
Stanton, president and _ general 
manager of Station WJMJ dis- 
cussed the operation and manage- 
ment of the small radio station; 
James Fassett, director of music 
for CBS Radio, spoke on mechani- 
cal reproductions and tape record- 
ing of serious 
Frank Elliot, 
velopment, 

dramatically 


pact of 


regulation of 
educational 


ment 
and 


music for radio; 
director of sales de- 
CBS-TV Spot Sales, 
illustrated the im- 
television on the Ameri- 
can public 

Students were introduced to the 
enormous problems of program de- 
velopment by Charles Vanda, vice- 
president in charge of 
and Joseph T. Connolly, 
president in charge of radio 
As a final project, students pro 
duced a television program, for 
closed circuit viewing by a Board 
of WCAU Executives and Bob 
Williams, television critic of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

The last session of the 
was aired in a local telecast and 
had as its guests Dr. Gaylord P 
Harnwell, president of the Uni- 
ty of Pennsylvana. At thi 
time, Mr. Thornburgh presented 
the University with a check fo! 
thousand dollars to 
for the purchase of a broadcasting 
library as well as for 
the campus radio station at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He 


television 


vice- 


course 


one be used 


reference 
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explained, “A while ago, WCAU- 
TV received a highly prized 
award, probably the most sought 
after in our profession. This was 


the Alfred I. DuPont Award whose 
honored us for 
in encouraging, 
developing 


citation our 
promoting, 
American ideals 
the nation and 
community. With the award 
went a check for one thousand 
dollars which we set aside until 
we should have some appropriat« 
use for it a use which furthered 
the ideals of the DuPont Award 
We have that use and 
it is our that the School of 
course in Radio and 
Television be so equipped that it 
focal point for all stu- 
with an interest in our 


part 
and 
and 
for oul 
the 


service to 


found 
wish 
Journalism 


may be a 
dents 
field.” 
An Outstanding WCAU Program 

CAREER FORUM is Station 
WCAU’s radio series designed to 
give young people in the Phila- 
delphia medium for ex- 
ploration of varied careers 
to them in modern indus- 
and professions, with ac- 
knowledged leaders in these fields 
Begun in 1945 and completing its 
eleventh consecutive this 
year, “Career credited 
project of its 


ar@a, a 

the 
open 
tries 


season 
Forum” is 
with being the first 
kind in radio. In 1945 the pro- 
gram was honored with a 1954 
Freedoms Foundation award as 
“Best exemplifying the American 
way of life’ and has been ac- 
claimed by leading educators and 
prominent business and_ profes- 
sional personalities as an outstand- 
ing achievement in youth guidance 
and education. 

The writer, who 
“CAREER FORUM’S” producer- 
director-writer plans the _ pro- 
grams to help young people gain 
a wider knowledge of themselves 
and of the occupational and eco- 
nomic life in which they live, in 
order that they may be able to 


serves as 
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choose their vocations wisely and 
in keeping with our democratic 
principles. 

Because of these aims and the 
success with which they have been 
fulfilled, distinguished guests have 
devoted their time to leading 
“Career Forum” seminars with en- 
thusiasm. They feel very strong- 
ly, as I do, the importance of lend- 
ing their professional wisdom to 
the young people who will be the 
leaders of tomorrow. Directness 
and simplicity are the keynotes 
of “Career Forum” as each semi- 
nar explores the opportunities in 
the given field the kind of jobs 
there are for skilled and unskilled 
labor, for college graduates or for 
those with a high school educa- 
tion. 

During the past season, by in- 
cluding a wide scope of careers 
and jobs, “Career Forum” has 
made it possible for the youth of 
the community to benefit from 
hearing many of America’s busi- 
ness and professional leaders. Not 
only have the students been 
helped in the selection of careers 
and those courses to take in prepa- 
ration, but teachers have found the 
series a help in guiding those who 
want counsel. The principles and 
information provided in “Career 
Forum” have been used by the 
National Chemical Association for 
educational and__ indoctrination 
programs throughout the U. S:; 
The National Institute of Bank- 
ing in its educational program; 
and the Vocational Guidance area 
of the National Association of 
Lawyers. It has been used also 
in the complete series form to sup- 
plement the Vocational Guidance 
courses in the School of Education 
of West Chester State Teachers 
College, by the New Jersey State 
Institute for the Blind, and by 
WHYY, Metropolitan Philadelphia 
educational radio and television 
station 
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ALABAMA 

Mrs. Opal Burnside 

101 Marshall St 
Montgomery 

Donald S. Dixon 
Department Radio & Television 
University of Alabama 
University 

CALIFORNIA 

Donald * Felton 

3120 Telegraph Ave 

serkeley 5 

Mary Saxon 

Sanger Union High School 
sanger 

COLORADO 

Gerald J. Willsea, Directo: 
Dept of Radio & TV 
Denver Public School: 

414 Fourteenth Street 
Denver 2 


CONNECTICUT 
Elliott H. Kone, Directo: 


Yale University Audio Visual Cent 


53 Sterling Memorial Library 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dorothy R. Smith 

1785 Ma Ave., NW 
Washington 6 

FLORIDA 

Lee E. Frank 


School of Journalism 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 
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Archdiocese of Chicago Schoo] 
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205 West Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6 
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Wanda B. Mitchell 
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Evanston 


MARYLAND 

3oard of Education of 
Washington County 
Attention of Mr. Robert Lesher 
Commonwealth Ave 
Hagerstown 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Richard A. Cobb 

1170 Soldiers Field Road 
3oston 34 

Paul A. Bue 

47 Whipple St 

Lowell 
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Burns School 

14350 Terry 

Detroit 27 

Mrs. Theressa Latham 
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Detroit 6 

Mary McMahon 
16894 Braile 

Detroit 19 

Mary C. Olsen 
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Linda Zimmerman 
12122 St Marys 
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KETC 
St. Louis Educational Television 


Commission, Channel 9 
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NEW JERSEY 
Blonder Tongue 
Laboratories, Inc 
526-536 North Ave 
Westfield 


NEW YORK 

Rochester Public Library 
115 South Ave 

Rochester 4 

Catherine A. Mor: 
Dunkirk High School 
Dunkirk 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Stephen D. Buell 
Speech Dept 
Marshall College 
Huntington 
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plagued 


already 
with 
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consequent 
and class- 
with more than 
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pel with four courses select- 


present varying degrees of 


iculty in adaptation to televi- 
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ychology, creative arts, and Eng- 


communications). <A 
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h (basic 
ully 
will measure the learning re- 
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evaluation pro- 
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“Television is an important po- 
tential medium in education today. 
Industry spends millions to educate 
customers; the schools and colleges 
need to determine to what extent 
this medium can be useful in col- 
lege education. 

“We are not undertaking this 
project with the idea that it will 
provide any ready-made solutions 
However, the problems which face 
higher education are so staggering 
and their solution so important to 
the future that we believe every 
means of increasing the effectiveness 
of the college teacher needs to be 
explored. Television may enable us 
to continue to teach all students with 
competent faculty.” 

The San Francisco State College 
project is one of several being un- 
dertaken by American colleges and 
universities, largely stimulated by 
the Fund for Advancement of Edu- 
cation, to determine if some of the 
answers to expanding enrollments 
cannot be found in changes in 
present educational patterns. It 
will seek data on what happens to 
tudents who take part of their in- 
struction at home via _ television 
and the effect of such teaching on 
the faculty and institution 

Two of the courses wili be giv- 
en during the fall semester of 1956 
and two during spring semester 
1957. Students enrolled in the 
television courses will be brought 
to the campus every other week 
for a laboratory-discussion session 
intended to compensate, in part 
at least, for the lack of direct con- 
tact involved in a_-_ television 
lecture 

Formal 
vision 


enrollment in the tele- 
will be limited to 
of the college 
However, provision also will be 
made for others including ex- 
ceptional high school students 


courses 


regular students 


who wish to take the course apart 


from the experiment group 





Canada Plans Ed. TV Study 


R. S. Lambert 


Supervisor of School Broadcasts 


The CBC’s second experiment in 
classroom television has _ been 
scheduled for April and May of 
this with an estimated 500 
schools taking part. All ten pro- 
vincial departments of education 
have agreed to have their schools 
participate and will aid in the 
evaluation of the experiment. 

This second project has been 
planned on more ambitious lines 
than that carried out in Novembe1 
1954. The results of the first ex- 
periment showed that 95 per cent 
of the participating teachers con- 
sidered this medium to have valu- 
able classroom possibilities. How- 
ever, the limited number of pro- 
grams (eight) produced on this oc- 
casion did not afford sufficient 
basis for establishing its full po- 
tentialities. Therefore, the Nation- 
al Advisory Council on School 
Broadcasting requested the CBC 
School Broadcast Department to 
explore further the use of televi- 
ion, enlarging the range of grades 
and subjects. It is hoped that this 
will throw greater light on the 
relative merits of TV sound 
film as classroom aids 

The experiment will comprise 15 
programs varying in length from 
10 to 30 minutes. Subjects are 
based on suggestions of classroom 
teachers; programs will cover a 
variety of topics. A feature on 
bird migration is one of the special- 
ly propared telecasts for pupils in 
grades two to four. 

Grades five 


year, 


and 


and six can look 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


forward to illustrations of map- 
making, episodes .from the history 
of the Canadian fur trade, and in- 
formation about the moon. Tele- 
casts which cover high school in- 
terests for the first time, include 
an authentic re-enactment of the 
birth of Canadian Confederation 
and the evolution of the internal 
combustion engine. 

The CBC is enlisting the co-oper- 
ation of the National Gallery, Bell 
Telephone, Ford Motor Company, 
University of Toronto, and other 
organizations in the preparation of 
the series. 

Negotiations are underway with 
privately owned television stations 
to expand the distribution of the 
year all private TV 
outlets joined with CBC stations 
in telecasting the programs 

In most provinces details of par- 
ticipation by individual schools is 
being worked out between school 
and the director of 
broadcasts for that province. 

The Manufacturers Association 
and the various retail dealers as- 
sociations have endorsed 
periment and have recommended 
that their dealer members 
schools participating in the experi- 
ment by loaning receivers to 
schools for the three-week period 

The National Advisory Council 
on School Broadcasting headed by 
H. P. Moffatt of Nova Scotia, has 
set up a special TV committee to 
supervise the conduct of the ex- 
periment. The this 


series. Last 


boards 


schoo] 


the ex- 


assist 


chairman of 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Just a note to thank you for 
the fine job you did in connection 
with my article in the current is- 
sue of AERT Journal 

George Jennings spoke to me 
concerning the presentation, and 
seemed favorably impressed. 
Philip Lewis 

Principal 
Elementary 
School 
Chicago 


Herman Felsenthal 


The plug for NCCET in your 
February Journal was most ap- 
preciated by all of us. We would 
have been pleased with just a 
story but to make the cover, too, 
was overwhelming. 

The AERT has been most coop- 
erative with us in helping to pro- 
mote ETV among groups and in- 
dividuals in the channel areas dur- 
ing the three years we were in 
business. We have enjoyed work- 
ing with you and the other peo- 
ple in AERT and wish you all the 
greatest success. 

Robert R. Mullen 
Formerly Executive Directo! 
National Citizens Committee 


for Educational Television 


* mH * 
Thanks for the editorial “Labor 
Supports Ed. TV.” 
M. S. Novik 
Radio Consultant 
New York 


I want to thank you for seeing 
that my AERT Journal arrived. I 
have now informed the publishers 
of my change of address, so I hope 
I will not be missing any other 
numbers. It would have been a 


the 
Hazard’s 
many good 
sO many examples of 
good commercial programs, and so 
many good references to be found 
in periodicals that I found myself 
underlining most of the article as 
I was reading it. I am serving as 
moderator on a panel on television 
at the Spring Conference for Eng- 
lish Teachers and Librarians to 
be held at the University of Min- 
nesota April 20 and 21. I have 
found Mr. Hazard’s article very 
helpful in my preparation for this 
panel. 


loss if I had missed 
March issue. Patrick 
article includes so 
quotations, 


great 


Clarissa Sunde 
Radio-Television 
Education 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


Consultant in 


* * * 


At the last monthly meeting of 
the All States Retired Teachers 
Association of St. Petersburg, a 
resolution was presented and ap- 
proved to the effect that our As- 
sociation express its approval of 
and appreciation for the effective 
work being done by the staff of 
the AERT Journal and its con- 
tributors 

We also wish you to know that 
our best wishes for a successful 
AERT Meeting accompany you to 
Columbus, Ohio, on April 17th. 

Our corresponding _ secretary 
was also instructed to write a let- 
ter to Senator Magnuson, Head of 
the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce ap- 
prising him of our strong belief 
in the great importance of con- 
tinuing to reserve TV channels fo! 
educational non-commercial use 

(Miss) Anna J. Turgasen 
Corresponding Secretary, 
of St. Petersburg, Florida 
All States Retired Teacher 
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